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The New Certificating Bill 
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Our present law for the granting 
of ‘teachers’ certificates in its main 
features dates from 1845. In that 
year it was enacted that the County 
Yommissioner of School Lands should 
kervy ex-officio as County Superin- 
tendent of Schools, and should examin 
hll persons proposing to teach a com- 
mon school inhis county in orthografy, 
reading, penmanship, arithmetic, Eng- 
lish grammar, modern geografy, and 
the history of the United States. Cer- 
tificates of qualifications were to be 
ssued to all persons of good character 
found qualified, and no person who 
should teach a school without -having 
first obtaind a certificate of qualifica- 
tions should receive any part of the 
public funds. Most of the teachers in 
that day were newcomers into the 
Btate. Usually they taught in one 
ocality for a short time only; hence 
the certificates were issued fer one or 
two years only. State certificates good 
for life have been issued since 1857. 
In 1845 the schools of Illinois were 
pa all one-room ungraded schools 
eaching only the common branches. 
Sven in the cities, graded schools were 
are. All teachers needed substantial- 
y the same qualifications. The exam- 
ination coverd these qualifications 
airly well. Since 1845 we have added 
hysiology and hygiene, civics, the 
istory of Illinois, and methods of 
teaching to the subjects coverd by the 
examination. Since 1872 zoology, 
botany, and physics have been addi- 
tional requirements for the first grade 
rertificates. 
For many years attempts have been 
made to alter our certificating law, 
but it has been found difficult to write 
ph bill satisfactory to all parties inter- 
Psted. 
Most teachers 





desire a certificate 





which shall be valid during good be- 
havior in any county in the state. They 
do not object to a thoro examination 
along proper lines, but they do object 
to short term certificates and the ex- 
pense and labor of frequent exami- 
nations. 

School boards desire a system under 
which the certificates shall be actual 
evidences of qualification in the 
branches and grades for which the 
teacher is employd. At present only 
country girectors pay any attention to 
the certificate as an evidence of quali- 
fications. City school boards rely upon 
normal-school and, college diplomas, 
and testimonials from institutions and 
former employers. ;They would wel- 
come a law provid*g for a suitable 
examination by a competent, disinter- 
ested, and responsible public official. 

County superintendents dealing with 
large bodies of young untraind teach- 
ers whose professional spirit is weak 
feel the need of some means of in- 
ducing such teachers to take advan- 
tage of institutes, reading circles, and 
other means of professional growth. 
The short term certificate subject to 
removal at the option of County Sup- 
erintendent servs as a powerful stimu- 
lus to good behavior in this line. 

The State Normal Schools believe 
that since they are establisht by the 
state to prepare teachers for the pub- 
lic schools, and since their entire en- 
ergies are devoted to this work, their 
graduates should be licensed to teach 
anywhere in the state without further 
examination. 

Some colleges believe that, since their 
graduates have been subjected during 
their course to a much more thoro 
and comprehensiv testing than any 
examination can make, they too should 
receive license to teach whenever the 
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curriculum includes approved studies 
in principles and methods of teaching. 


Superintendents know that where 
several grades of certificates exist, 
ambitious teachers have a constant 
incentiv to professional and scholarly 
growth until they have acquired the 
highest form of certificate attainable. 

The certificating bid now before the 
Legislature (Senate bill No. 355) was 
prepared by a committee of county 
superintendents. It is a sincere at- 
tempt to meet the just claims of all 
the interests named above. It agrees 
in its frame work with the bill pre- 
pared four years ago by the Educa- 
tional Commission, but has kept the 
granting, renewing and revoking of 
certificates entirely in the hands of the 
State Superintendent and County Sup- 
erintendents. The bill provides for a 
State Examining Board of five, con- 
sisting of the Superintendent of Public 
Instruction, three county superinten- 
dents, and one other person appointed 
by the State Superintendent. The 
county superintendents are to be nom- 
inated by the County Superintendent’s 
Section of the State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion. The Examining Board is to 
prepare all questions used in the ex- 
amination of teachers, to grade the 
written papers, and to interpret the 
phrase, “equivalent preparation” when 
used in connection with county certi- 
ficates. 


Examinations for county certificates 
are held by the county superintendents 
on the same days thruout the state. 
County certificates are issued by the 
county superintendent, state certifi- 
cates by the state superintendent. 
County certificates are of nine kinds, 
as follows: 


1. A Third Grade Elementary School 
Certificate, valid for one year in the 
first eight grades of the county in 
which it is issued. This certificate 
may be renewd once for three months 
of successful teaching or six weeks’ 
professional training, and a second 
time for eighteen weeks’ professional 
training. Candidates for this certifi- 
cate are examind in the same branches 
as are now required for second grade 
certificates, but at the option of the 
county superintendent this certificate 
may be issued without examination to 
persons who have completed two years 
of work in a recognized normal school 
or one year of such work if the appli- 
cant is a graduate of the tenth grade. 


This certificate shall not be issued the 
second time to the same person. 

2. A Second Grade Elementary 
School Certificate, valid for two years 
in the first eight grades and in the 
ninth and tenth grade when endorst 
for the same by the county superin- 
tendent. This certificate shall be re- 
newable once upon six months’ suc- 
cessful training or twelv weeks’ pro- 
fessional training. Candidates for this 
certificate are examind in the same 
branches as are now required for 
second grade county certificates and 
in addition elementary science and the 
principles and methods of the State 
Course of Study. This certificate may 
be issued without examination to per- 
sons who have reacht the senior year 
in a recognized normal school or its 
equivalent. 

3. A First Grade Elementary School 
Certificate, valid for three years in 
the first ten grades and in the high 
school when endorst for the same by 
the county superintendent. This cer- 
tificate is renewable indefinitly. The 
requirements for this form of certifi- 
cate shall be: 

(1) Graduation from a recognized 
high school or an equivalent 
preparation; 

(2) Six months of successful teach- 
ing; 

(3) An examination in orthografy, 
including spelling, civics, Illinois 
history, United States history, 
physiology, penmanship, arithme- 
tic, reading, grammar, geografy, 
pedagogy, English, algebra, gen- 
eral history, and any three of the 
following natural sciences—bot- 
any, zoology, physics, chemistry, 
physiografy. 

This certificate shall be issued to 
graduates of a recognized normal 
school or from an institution offering 
an equivalent preparation, providing 
the applicant has had one year of 
successful practis teaching and applies 
for the certificate within three years 
after graduation. 

4. A High School Certificate, valid 
for three years in high schools and 
renewable indefinitly. The require- 
ments are: 

(1) Graduation from a recognized 

high school or an equivalent 
preparation: 


(2) Two years successful work in 
any recognized higher institution 
of learning; 
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(3) An examination in English, ped- 
agogy, and six high school sub- 
jects, three majors and three 
minors, chosen from a list pre- 
scribed by the Examining Board. 
Graduates of a recognized normal 
school, college, or university may, 
within three years after gradua- 
tion, offer in lieu of the examina- 
tion, certified credits in the above 
subjects accompanied by faculty 
recommendations. 

5. A Supervisory Certificate, valid 
for three years for supervision and 
teaching, renewable indefinitly. The 
requirements for this certificate are: 

(1) Graduation from a recognized 
high school and at least two years 
work in a recognized higher in- 
stitution, one of which shall have 
been in a normal school or its 
equivalent; 

(2) Two years of successful teach- 
ing or supervision; 

(3 A successful examination in 
English, educational psychology, 
the history of education, school 
administration. 

6. A Kindergarten-Primary Certifi- 
cate, valid for two years in any kin- 
dergarten and in the first two grades, 
renewable indefinitly. The require- 
ments for this certificate are gradua- 
tion from a high school and from a 
recognized kindergarten training school, 
or equivalent preparation as shown by 
suitable examination. 

7. A Special Certificate, good for two 
years and renewable indefinitly. Such 
a certificate shall be issued in music, 
drawing, agriculture, manual training, 
domestic science, domestic art, pen- 
manship, bookkeeping, German, etc., 
and shall authorize the holder to teach 
only the subject or subjects named in 
the certificate. The requirements are 
high school graduation and two years 
of special training, and a suitable ex- 
amination in English and the princi- 
ples and methods of teaching. 

8. A Provisional Certificate of the 
third grade good for one year and not 
renewable. This certificate may be is- 
sued once to applicants who have 
fallen below the required average in 
the examination. The number issued 
in any county in any year shall not 
exceed ten per cent of the number of 
teachers employd in that county. 

9. An Emergency Certificate of any 
grade may be issued by the county 
superintendent to any person whom 
he believes to be qualified. This cer- 
tificate is valid only until the next 


regular examination and in the county 
of issue. 

All of these county certificates, ex- 
cept numbers 1, 8 and 9, shall be 
valid im the county of issue and in any 
other county of the state when en- 
dorsd by the county superintendent 
of such county. A certificate may be 
renewd by the superintendent issuing 
it or by the superintendent endorsing 
it. Applicants for the higher certifi- 
cates who have not completed a high 
school course shall be admitted to a 
preliminary examination to determin 
whether they’ have an equivalent 
preparation. Certificates now in force 
may, with the approval of the county 
superintendent, exchange the same for 
a certificate of equal grade. 

State certificates are of three kinds: 

1. A Four Year Elementary School 
Certificate, valid in the elementary 
schools of the state for which the re- 
quirements are: 


(W Graduation from a reeognized 
high school and from a recognized 
normal school or equivalent prep- 
aration; 

(2) Three years successful teaching, 
two of which shall have been in 
Illinois, on a first grade county 
certificate; 

(3) Asuccessful examination in Eng- 
lish, educational psychology, and 
the principles and methods of 
teaching; ‘ 

(4) The preparation of a satisfac- 
tory thesis. 

2. A Four Year High School Certifi- 
cate, valid in any high school in the 
state. The requirements are: 

(1) Graduation from a recognized 
college or university or the com- 
pletion of an equivalent prep- 
aration; 

(2) Three years successful teaching, 
two years in Illinois, on a first 
grade, high school, or supervisory 
county certificate; 

(3) A successful examination in 
English, educational psychology, 
and the principles and methods of 
teaching; 

(4) A satisfactory thesis. 

3. A Four Year Supervisory Certi- 
ficate. The requirements for this 
certificate are the same as for the two 
preceding except that the examination 
includes sociology, history of educa- 
tion, school administration, organiza- 
tion, and supervision. 

State certificates may be renewd at 

(Concluded on Page 6) 
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Forty Per Month 


When I ask Pa a question, he 

Gets sorter riled, an’ glares at me, 

An’ says in tones that make me ’fraid, 

“Go ask yer teacher; she gits paid 

To answer questions; else what fur 

Is she adrawin’ forty per?” 

When I commit the awful crime 

Of askin’ father fur a dime 

To buy some water colors, he 

Remarks it’s all tomfoolery; 

An’ says he thinks it’s up to her 

To furnish them from forty per. 

If I fergit my manners, Whee! 

My Pa gits fearful mad at me. 

An’ says between a biff an’ bat: 

“Don’t yer teacher learn yuh better’n 
that?” 

An’ if I break the golden rule: 

“Nice trainin’ that yuh git in school!” 

Pa thinks that teacher oughter be 

The means of idjicatin’ me, 

That she should make my morals 
whole, 

An’ spotless keep my very soul. 

Gee! Pa expects a lot o’ her 

Because she’s drawin’ forty per! 

ADA R. JOHNSON, Woodstock, Ill. 











We wish to call the attention of our 
readers and the teaching profession 
generally of the state of Illinois to the 
annual meeting of the N. E. A. at Salt 
Lake City, July 7-11, 1913. W. H. 
Campbell of Chicago, state director of 
the N. E. A., has sent out some cir- 
culars advertising the meeting and 


describing the opportunities for side 
trips in connection with the regula 
route. The round trip rate from Chi- 
cago to Sait Lake city will be $43. Foq 
$1.50 more one can go to the gates o 

Yellowstone Park and return. A spe- 
cial train will go from Chicago. Mr 
Campbell extends a cordial invitation 
to teachers outside of Chicago to join 
this party. Illinois has always been 
one of the banner states in the matter 
of attendance at the N. E. A.. Last 
year our state enrold 8,232 members 
at the Chicago meeting. The year be; 
fore there were 1,364 at San Francis- 
co, and the year previous there were 
1,676 who attended the Boston meet- 
ing from the State of Illinois. The 
Illinois hedquarters at the com- 
ing meeting in Salt Lake City will 
be in rooms 141-142, Hotel Utah. The 
Illinois Teacher adds its voice to that 
of our state director in urging all the 
teachers who can to attend this meet- 
ing. 





The newly elected offisers of the 
Central Association are as follows: 

County Superintendent W. E. acd 
bert,. Pontiac—President. 

Superintendent A. P. Johnson, Ur- 
bana—Vice President. 

Mrs. Eva B. Batterton, Petersburg— 
Secretary. 

Principal H. B. Beecher, Peoria— 
Tresurer. 

G. Warren Taylor, Springfield—R- 
R. Secretary. 

Executiv Committee 

Superintendent Anthony Middleton! 
—Lincoln. 

Prof. E. A. Turner—Normal. 

Superintendent B. D. Remy—Mon- 
ticello. 





The High School orchestra of 
Springfield is a credit to that institu- 
tion and demonstrated the way in 
which a live principal can capitalize 
the social instincts and make them 
contributory to the development of a 
fine art. The orchestra displayd ex- 
cellent training and helpt to give a 
plesant evening to the visiting teach- 
ers at the Springfield meeting. Mr, 
Thompson, the principal of the Spring- 
field High School, was tersely charac- 
terized and complimented by a citizen 
of that place when askt the secret of 
the principal’s popularity with the 
High School boys by replying, “Why. 
he’s one of them.” We need mor 
like Mr. Thompson in the work. 
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Conference vs. Cooley Vocational Bill 





Two of the strongest arguments that 
can be advanced in favor of the Con- 
ference Vocational Bill as against the 
so-cald Cooley Bill are the interests 
back of the bills and the tax question. 
The first argument is largely one of 
an extrinsic nature and raises the 
question of representation. The sec- 
ond is vital, as it has to do with the 
matter of finances. 


In speaking of the interests back of 


‘ the two bills we are not inspired by 


prejudis nor are we questioning the 
motivs of any one. We simply wish 
to state that which is quite evident to 
every one who has given any attention 
to the question. The interests, if we 
may call them such, that are behind 
the Conference Bill are more broadly 
representativ than those supporting 
the Cooley bill. The Conference Bill, 
as the name implies, grew out of many 
conferences of delegates from state 
wide organizations. The Cooley bill is 
limited in its original support largely 
to commercial and political clubs of 
the city of Chicago. One is a bill en- 
dorst by representativs of state-wide 
organizations. The other bears the 
endorsement of commercial organiza- 
tions of one large municipality. The 
Conference bill in its nature as well as 
in its more broadly representativ en- 
dorsements is far more Democratic. 

Secondly, the so-cald Cooley bill 
calls for the practical establishment of 
a second system of schools. This 
means added machinery for adminis- 
tration. It means more officials, lands, 
bildings, bonds, and consequently tax- 
es for the people to pay. While of 
course any provision we may make for 
vocational training will add to present 
expenses, the Conference bill is far 
more economical than the Cooley bill 
and utilizes our present system of 
schools and simply extends the scope 
in a desirable direction. 


Do You Believe— 


In an all round education for all? 

In a “square deal” for every boy and 
girl in the state of Lilinois? 

That the accident of geography of a 
boy’s or girl’s birth-place should not 
decide their fate in the matter of edu- 
cational opportunities? 


latent capabilities of every boy and 
girl within its boundaries? 

In a large share of local initiativ in 
school administration? 

In our Democratic institutions and 
that they are worth perpetuating? 

In a single system of schools that 
trains children for the highest voca- 
tion of all, right living, as well as pre- 
pares them to secure a just share of 
the necessities of life? 

If you believe these things, then 
write to your representativs in the 
state legislature and ask them to vote 
for the Restoration of the Two-Mill 
Tax and the Conference Vocational! 
Bill. 


The New Certificating Bill 


(Continued from page 3) 





the expiration of the four year period 
and if renewd become valid for life 
during the good behavior of the holder, 
but a state certificate lapses if the 
holder ceases to engage in educa- 
tional work for the period of three 
years. 

All the holders of certificates, state 
and county, must present the same for 
annual registration by the superin- 
tendent of the county in which the 
holder is to teach and. pay a fee of one 
dollar into the institute fund. 

No person who passes a successful 
examination is entitled to receive a 
certificate unless the superintendent, 
state or county, who is to issue the 
certificate is satisfied that the person- 
ality of the applicant and his general 
qualifications, other than scholarship, 
fit him for the work which the certifi- 
cate would authorize him to perform. 

Any teachers’ certificate may be sus- 
pended by either the county superin- 
tendent or Superintendent of Public 
Instruction upon evidence of immor- 
ality, incompetency, unprofessional 
conduct, or other just cause, and re- 
voked for the same reasons by the 
superintendent issuing it. Refusal to 
attend, participate in, or an indifferent 
or antagonistic attitude toward insti- 
tutes, teachers’ meetings, professional 
reading, or other reasonable require- 
ments of the county or state superin- 
tendent, including the making of 
statistical and other reports. may be 


That the state has capital in the @considerd as unprofessional conduct. 
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Notes on the Springfield Meeting of 
the Central Illinois Teachers’ Association 





Supt. Wirt.of Gary made a favorable 
impression on his hearers and his ad- 
dresses were glowing with enthusiasm 
for genuin child welfare and educa- 
tional freedom. Not all, of course, 
would endorse all that Mr. Wirt advo- 
eates in socializing and nationalizing 
our school methods and equipment, 
but we think the great majority pres- 
ent accepted gladly many of the sug-+ 
gestions in which his address richly 
abounded. We are undoubtedly det- 
ors to Mr. Wirt for a key to some of 
the rusty pedagogical locks that have 
bound us too fast to false traditions. 


Prof. Bagley wielded the gavel 
when there was any use for that in- 
strument or wepon, with a gracious 
manner. In addition to the formal 
occupancy of the place of power and 
honor, Mr. Bagley was guilty of giv- 
ing a president’s address that had fill- 
ing qualities in more senses than one. 
It met the traditional requirements of 
a president’s address and in addition 
made a distinct and valuable contri- 
bution to the program. 


It took two governors of two great 
states to do justis and honor to the 


Central Association. Gov. Dunne in 
a few well chosen words extended the 
cordial welcome of the people of 
Springfield to the teachers. The gov- 
ernor’s witty references to the political 
anomalies of the past year and espe- 
cially those which markt the unusual 
experiences of the visiting Gov. Hadley 
were appreciated and laughingly re- 
ceivd. 

Gov. Hadley is a rare personality 
and it-certainly is a plesure to listen 
to him. He has an exceptionally 
pleasing address and a voice finely 
disciplind and possest of music and 
volume. While he spoke at some 
length, no listener tired and every one 
appreciated this opportunity to hear 
one of the national political leaders. 
Gov. Hadley’s theme was “Our Com- 
mon Duty,” which, briefly interpreted, 
is enlightend and activ citizenship. 
While the speaker dwelt on most of 
the great political issues of the day, he 
did so in such a manner as to leave 
little room for partisan critics. The 
committee was fortunate to be able 
to secure this speaker, and we feel 
sure that all endorst the judgment of 
the committee after hearing him. 


Notes on the Centralia Meeting of the 
Southern Illinois Teachers’ Association 





The Centralia meeting was a strik- 
ing example of human forces pitted 
against the unexpected and sometimes 
disastrous workings of nature’s laws. 
In this instance the “best laid plans” 
of men went sadly “aglee.” In spite 
of the unfavorable conditions, how- 
ever, human resourcefulness. asserted 
itself and in the end triumphed. While 
human efforts at the eleventh hour 
could not span the raging floods of 
Ohio and Indiana or could not secure 
divine interference to the extent of 
“parting the waters” for speakers 


from the East to pass thru, they did 
succeed in securing some excellent 
substitutes for absent speakers. Pres. 


Summers and Supt. Bohn, with their 
wide-awake assistants, did nobly in the 
face of annoying obstacles. The at- 
tendance, which practically reacht the 
1200 mark, was not nearly what the 
committees expected, but neverthe- 
less was sufficient token of work well 
done. 

Dr. Nathaniel Butter of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago was secured to take the 
place of Commissioner Claxton on the 
program. Dr. Butter spoke at the 
Opera House to a large audience on 
Thursday evening. His address was 
the subject of much favorable com- 
ment among the teachers who heard 
it, and all felt that the committee de- 
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servd thanks for their happy selec- 
tion to fill the vacancy on the pro- 
gram. 


The two addresses by Prof. Ward 
and Prof. Judd on Friday were key- 
notes on the social and vocational 
phases of the educational problems. 
Prof. Ward is the Director of Social 
and Civic Center Work in the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin. His talk at the 
morning session was largely along the 
line of personal experiences and he 
gave to his hearers a brief history of 
his earlier attempts looking toward the 
amelioration of immoral practises and 
unsocial conditions. Mr. Ward has a 
broad but wholesome attitude toward 
the present social movements. His 
comments on the growth of world 
ideals and of a world character who 
should in a sense embody all that is 
best and elemental in human nature 
were unusually interesting and in- 
structiv. The speaker is also enthu- 
siastic on making our school centers 
the political, not partisan, centers of 
the community., 


Prof. Charles H. Judd, Pean of the 
School of Education of the University 


of Chicago, was secured to speak on 
the program in place of Dr. C. A. 
Prosser of New York City. Mr. Judd 
spoke at some length concerning the 
industrial situation and its bearing on 
education and educational systems. 
The general trend of his remarks tend- 
ed to show that our industrial organ- 
izations had in many ways anticipated 
improvement in the way ‘of providing 
instruction for the employes, im- 
provements that should have found 
their way into our public school sys- 
stems long ago. The speaker com- 
mended in emphatic manner the es- 
sentials of the Conference Vocational 
Bill now pending before our state leg- 
islature. Mr. Judd’s talk from begin- 
ning to end was fild with suggestions 
and also criticisms of great value to 
the present generation of teachers. 
The Dean possesses more than the 
average degree of platform ability that 
is usually shown by members of the 
teaching profession. He has a splen- 
did voice, a fine personality, and is un- 
hesitating in his speech. As one in 
the audience remarkt, “Mr. Judd is as 
clear as a belli in both his enunciation 
and his presentation of ideas.” 


A Possible. Work for the State Association 


Charles H. Judd, University of Chicago 





One type of activity that would be 
very appropriate for the Illinois State 
Teachers’ Association is the prepara- 
tion of a complete list of the members 
of the Association, showing the train- 
ing, professional experience, present 
position and plans of each teacher 
and supervisor included ir the list. 
There is, at the present time, no pos- 
sibility of finding out about the teach- 
ers of the State of Illinois. As a re- 
sult of this failure of the teaching pro- 
fession to provide itself with any co- 
operativ register, there have grown up 
in the state agencies for the placing 
of teachers which depend for their 
support chiefly upon their ability to 
distribute information about people 
and vacancies. The ordinary teacher's 
agency is useful to the superintendent 
who is looking for a teacher because 
he can find out quickly a great deal 
about many people who might be 
available for his _ position. Why 
should not the teaching profession ful- 
fil in a legitimate way the function 
that is now served by these expensiv 


agencies? A card catalog could be 
made up, each teacher filling out his 
own individual card. One of these 
cards would state the length of time 
that the teacher had been in high 
school, in normal school and in col- 
lege. It would also state the number 
of summer courses he had taken. It 
could state his experience in different 
kinds of schools, together with a des- 
cription of his present position, in- 
cluding, if it seemd desirable, salar- 
ies. As the list became establisht it 
would be possible to file with this card 
any statements or credentials that the 
teacher might wish to file for consul- 
tation on the part of anyone loking 
up his past record. This card catalog 
of teachers would be invaluable to the 
student of educational conditions in 
the state of Illinois. From such a cat- 
alog we should find out a great deal 
about teachers which we cannot find 
out now thru any state agency or pri- 
vate source of information. There 
would be a real motiv for membership 
in the State Association and a real 
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body of information on which to base 
the activities of this association. Com- 
mittees representing teachers of the 
state could describe people whom they 
represent with a degree of accuracy 
which is now quite impossible. 

The card ‘catalog could be subdi- 
vided, if that turns out to be desirable, 
into geographic sections. A superin- 
tendent seeking information about 


candidates could consult this geo- 
graphical index. Other advantages 
that would flow from the preparation 
of such a list can redily be imagind 
when one begins to consider the va- 
rious ways in which such a list would 
be useful. There is no type of activity 
which the State Teachers’ Association 
could more profitably take up as its 
chief function. 


Educational Committees of Illinois Legislature 





We are giving below a list of the 
members of the Committees on Edu- 
cation. in both the Senate and the 
Lower House in the Illinois legislature, 
with their post offis addresses, and we 
want to urge every teacher in the state 
to get busy and write to the members 
in their respectiv districts urging them 
to give their support to the Conference 
Vocational Education Bill, Senate 
Bill No. 147. The advocates of the 
Cooley Bill are very activ and we feel 
that every teacher is vitally interested 
in the outcome. Wé do not think we 
are exaggerating the case when we say 
that the Cooley bill attacks the very 
roots of our public school system, and 
it behooves us as teachers to defend 
the system from every point of view. 
We realize that the present school sys- 
tem is not perfect, but we also firmly 
believe that there is vitality within the 
present system sufficient to overcome 
any of the incidental evils. The Cooley 
bill is what might be termd largely a 
commercial bill. Furthermore, it is 
un-American and un-democratic. Urge 
your members of the legislature to vote 
against the Cooley bill and vote for the 
Conference bill. 


EDUCATIONAL COMMITTEE 


Forty-Eighth General Assembly, 1913 
SENATE 


Frank A. Landee, Chairman, Moline. 

Richard James Barr, Joliet. 

Edmond Beall, Alton. 

John M. Chamberlin, Jr., E. St. Louis. 

Albert Charles Clark, 76th Street and 
Greenwood Avenue, Chicago. 

Edward C. Curtis, Grant Park. 

John Dailey, Peoria. 

Samuel A. Ettleson, 171 LaSalle Street, 
Chicago. 

Noah Elmo Franklin, Lexington. 

Logan Hay, Springfield. 

Douglas W. Helm, Metropolis. 

William H. Maclean, 100 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

H. S. Magill, Jr. 

Thomas B. Stewart, Aurora. 


George W. Harris, 1963 Montrose Av- 
enue, Chicago. 

John Broderick, 122 Aberdeen Street, 
Chicago. 

F. C. Campbell, Xenia. . 

William A. Compton, Macomb. 

John T. Denvir, 1846 S. 40th Avenue, 
Chicago. 

Edward J. Glackin, 618 8S. Morgan 
Street, Chicago. 

Al. F. Gorman, 5436 Morgan Street, 
Chicago. 

Francis A. Hurley, 1015 Cypress Street, 
Chicago. 

John E. Madigan, 334 pate Aven- 
ue, Chicago. 

John M. O’Connor, 100 Washington 
Street, Chicago. 

W. Duff Piercy, Mt. Vernon. 

Willis R. Shaw, Decatur. 

F. Jeff Tossey, Toledo. 

D. T. Woodard, Benton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVS 


Clayton ©. Pervier, Chairman, Sheffield. 

William P. Holiday, Danville. 

Norman G. Flagg, Moro. 

William T. Hollenbeck, Marshall. 

John Coleman, Rochelle. 

Fred J. Koch, New Baden. 

Thomas N. Gorman, Peoria. 

A. M. Foster, Rushville. 

Joseph C. Blaha, 3732 W. 12th Street, 
Chicago. 

S. Elmer Simpson, Carrollton, 

Polk B. Briscoe, Westfield. 

George W. Crawford, Jonesboro. 

Michael L. Igoe, 5463 Greenwood Av- 
enue, Chicago. 

O. E. Benson, Ottawa. 

William McKinley, 4145 Sheridan Road, 

Charles G. Hutchinson, 3534 McLean 
Avenue, Chicago. 

Joseph A. Weber, 1921 Belmont Av- 
enue, Chicago. 

Arthur Roe, Vandalia. 

Ferdinand A. Garesche, Madison. 

Thomas E. Graham, Ingleside. 

John P. Devine, Dixon. 

Francis E. Williamson, Urbana. 

W. C. Kane, Harrisburg. 

Elwood Barker, McLeansboro. 

Thomas E. Lyon, Springfield. 

Ezra E. Miller, Naperville. 

H. W. Harris, 526 N.’Avers Avenue, 
Chicago. 
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